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CORALLY AND NELSON : 
oR, 


THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


(Continued.) 


On hearing these words, she fixed 
her eyes on Juliette, which expressed 


said she, “the cause of your leaving 
Nelson. You are sorry that he loves 
me; you are jealous of the- pity with 
mich a young orphan inspires him, 
hs, what would you not envy, if you 
envy pity ; if you envy it to one who 
loves you, and who would sacrifice her 
life, the only property she has, for you? 
are unjust. Your brother does not 
@ you the less for loving me, and if it 
Were possible, he would love you more, 
my sentimerts would pass into his 
foul; and [ have nothing else to do but 

him with complaisance and love.” 
Juliette endeavoured in vain to per- 
Suade her that she and Nelson left each 
other as good friends.—“ It is impossible,’ 
she. “It was all your delight to 
ther. And how long has it 
essary that you shquld have sep- 
uses ? Those who leve one ang- 


both grief ahd astonishment.—* I am,” i 


‘together.” 








ther never want room; separatien is 


agrecable only to those who hate oneano- 


| ther. You, heavens! you hate one another!’ 


continued she, ** who then can love one 
another, if two hearts so full of kindness 
and virtue do not love each other! It is 
I, unhappy I, who have brought trou- 
ble into the house of peace? T wish to 
quit it; yes, I beg you to send me back 
to my own country. I shall there meet 
with souls that will melt at my misfor- 
tunes and my tears, and will not think 
it blameable to excite a little pity.” 

* You forget,” said Juliette, “that you 
are a deposit, intrusted to our hands.” 
—“I am free,” replied the young Indi- 
an, with some warmth, “7 am at my 
own disposal. And what can I do here ? 
With whom can Ilive ? With what eye 
must one of you look on me for kaving 
robbed you of the other? Can I com- 
fort you forthe loss of a brother? I who 
am destined to make those unhappy, who 
are the only objects of my love. No; 
you never shall leave each other, my 
arms shall be the chain to fasten you 
Then running to Nelson, 
and snatching hishand, “Come,” said 
she, * and swear to your sister, that you 
love nothing in the world as much as 
her.” Nelson agitated to the bottom of 
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his aim himself to be led to 





his sisters’ knees and Corally, hanging 


on Juljette’s neck; “ You,” continued 
she, “ if you are my mother, forgive him 
for loving your child; his heart is big 
enough for us both, and if you should 
lose any part of it, @ shall make you 
a compepsation.”—* , dangerous girl,” 
gaid the melting English lady, “ what 
troubles are you going to bring upon 
us !”—* Ah, sister,” cried Nelson, as he 
felt himself pressed by Corally, against 
his sister’s bosom, “ have you the hea 
to afflict this child !” 

Corally, enchanted with her triumph, 
kissed Juliette with the greatest tender- 
ness, at the very instant in which Nel- 
son leant his face on his sister’s. He 
felt the glowing cheek of Corally, still 
bedewed with tears, touch his. He was 
surprised at the confusion and extacy 
which this accident produced. “ Hap- 
pily,” said he, “ it is only a simple emo- 
‘tion of the senses, it cannot penetrate 
the heart. I am master of myself, lam 
confident of myself.” Notwithstanding 
he concealed from his sister what he 
would have wished to conceal from 


himself, he consoled Corally with the || 


greatest tenderness, by confessing to 
her that all which had been said to dis- 
turb her was only a jest. “ But added 
he, “ the advice I would give you does 
not fall under that description, which is 
to distrust your own heart, which is toe 
artless, and too susceptible.” | Nothing 
could be more engaging than this tender 
and affectionate address ; but the best 
things frequently become dangerous by 
excess. 

“ Will you not calm my disquiet,”— 
said Corally to Juliette, as soon as Nel- 


son left the room. “ You may say what |! 


you please ; but it is rather unnatural 
to make a jest of my grief. There is 
something serious*concealed under this 


air of gaiety ; 1 saw you look very / taste the sweetness of its frui 


ed greatly agitated; { felt his hand trem. 
ble in mine, my eyes met his, and I saw 
something tender and sorrowful in them | 
at the same time. He is apprehensive 
of my sensibility. He is apprehensive 
lest I should deliver myself up to it— 
My good friend, is it any critne to love?” 
“Yes child, if 1 must say so, it will 
prove a misfortune to you both. A wo 
man, you may have seen iti: India, a 
well as here, a woman, is designed for 
the society of one man only; andby 
that sacred and awful union, the ples 
sure of loving becomes a duty incumbent 
) upon her.” 
| “I know that,” said Corally, with 
| the greatest ingenuousness, “ you meas 
| matrimony.” 
“Yes Corally ; and this attachmentis 
laudable between a married couple ; but 
forbid till it comes to that.” 

“ That is very unreasonable,” sid 
the young Indian; “ before this union 
|, they ought to know whether they for 
‘ed one another ; and it is only in pro — 
portion as we love one another before, 
)that we shall Jove one another aller 
wards. For instance, if Nelson loved 
| me as much as I love him, it would be 
very evident, that each of us bad met 
with its counterpart.” 


“ But do you know in what respect 
to what obligations we are implicilly 
bound ; and that you was neverd 
for Nelson ?” 


“ Corally casting down her eyes 
“T understand you,” said she, «J am 
poor, but Nelson is rich ; but my mis- 
fortine does not forbid me reverent’ 
and cherish beneficent virtue, at least 
If a tree were indued with sensibility, 
| it would rejoice to see the person ™ 
' cultivates it, repose under its § 
‘spire the perfume of its blossot 


melancholic: as for Nelson, he a 
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_ that tree cultivated by both of you, and 


pature has given me sensibility.” 


Juliette smiled at the comparison ; 


but she soon convinced her that nothing 
could be less decent, than what she 
thought to be so just. Corally heard 
her, blushed, and from that time her 
gaiety, her native ingenuousness gave 
place to a greater reserve, and to a more 
timorous behaviour, What hurt her most 
in our manners, though she might have 
seen examples of it in India, was the ex- 


cessive inequality of wealth; but she 


had not suffered any humiliation on that 
account before: she did suffer it now 
for the first time. 

* My lady,” said she to Juliette, “I 


_ spend my time entirely in learning things 
which are not necessary. 


If I were 
taught to-get my bread by industry, I 
should be satisfied; I should be more 
useful both to myself and ethers.I should 


’ beglad: I would beseech you to recom- 


mend me to a place in that line. That 
isthe resource that I would wish you 
to procure me.” 

“You will be reduced to such a de- 


! gree,” said the English lady ; * and leay- 


ing us out of the question, it is not with- 
out reason that eanerere has undertak- 
en to be a father to you.” 

“Favours conferred,” replied Corally, 
“engage us frequently more than we 


could wish. It is no disgrace to receive 


them, but I find it is more fashionale to 
reject them.” 


Juliette remonstrated against the nice- 
ty of her delicacy in vain ; Corally could 
not bear to hear of amusements or the 
Vanity of fashion. 
Pations which are suitable to the deli- 
cate, she preferred those that required 
the greatest address and understanding ; 
and while she applied herself to them, 
r only apprehension was, whether 
hey would afford a person a mainten- 

ce, 


Amidst those oceu- 


| 


| 








“Have you any design theif to leave 
me ?” said Juliette. 

“1 could wish,” replied Corally, to 
be above any obligation, but that of lov- 
ing you. I could wish to rid you of me, 
if I in anywise obstruct your happiness ; 
but if I coulé eentribute to it, do not 
be afraid of my running away from you. 


I am dear to you; your.disinterested- — 


ness is an example, that, I believe, I 
am bound to imitate.” 

Nelson could not help adverting to 
Corally’s engaging in the meanest do- 
mestic offices, and the disgust she shew- 
ed to things of mere amusement. He 
beheld with equal surprize the modest 
simplicity which she had introduced in 
her dress ; and he could not help asking 
her reasons for it. 

“T am trying what it is to be poor,” 
she replied with a smile, and her cast- 
down eyes swam in tears. 

Her expressions, her tears, which 
stole unwilling from her, pierced his 
very soul.— Heaven!” cried he, “ has 
my sister inspired her with any appre- 


hensions of being reduced to poverty ?*. 


—and when he was alone with Juliette, 
he pressed her to give him an eclair- 
cissemenf. 

“ Alas!” said he, after he had heard 
her, “ what cruel industry do you em- 


| ploy to render both her life and mine © 


miserable! Though you were less se- 
cure with respect to her innocence, are 
you not secure enoughin my honour ?” 


~« Ah, Nelson ! Iam not apprehensive 
of any thing criminal, or dishonourable ; 
but I am apprehensive of misery. You 


see with how much “a RS 
see- > 4 


dence she indulges the pleasure 
ing you; how she is insensibly attached 
to you; how nature lures her, unknown 
to her, into the snares which she con- 
ceals from her. Believe memy friend, 
considering the difference between your 


" age and her’s the name of friendship ig 
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a mere pretence. And can I abandon 
both of yau to the illusion! But, Nelson, 
your duty is more precious to me than 
your tranquility. Corally is destined 
fur your friend ; he himself bas commit- 
ted her as a sacred deposit to your 
charge, and you have robbed him of 
her.” . 

“IT! sister; what is it that you dare 
forewarn me of ?” 


* Of what you ought to avoid. I could 
wish, that though she may have some 
attachment for you, she would consent 

. to marry Blandford ; I could wish that 
she was beloved by him, and that he 
might be happy with her ; but can she be 
happy with him ? And were you affected 
only with the compassion, which she so 
richly merits, what would you not feel 
for the disturbed, perhaps for ever, tran- 
quility of this unfortunate girl! But 
would you see her pining away with 
love, and restrain yourself merely to pity 
her. You love ber—What did I say ? 
Ah, Nelson, may heaven grant it may 
still be time !” 

* Yes, sister, it is still time enough to 
form that resolution which will remove 
your anxiety. I desire you only to treat 

the sensibility of that innocent soul with 

- tenderness, and not to afflict her with- 

out necessity.” 











“ Your absence will certainly make 

her unhappy ; but that alone can effect 

a cure. This is a time of retiring to the 

country; I was to follow you there, and 

bring Corally with me; you shall now 

go by yourself; and we will stay at Lon- 

don. In the mean while write word to 

Blandford, that his presence is neces- 
sary.” 











As soon as the young Indian found 
that Nelson had left her in London with 
Juliette, she seemed as if she had been 

® leftin a desart, and abandoned by every 


¥ 


_ One, Butas she had Jearnt to blush and 
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eonsequently to dissemble, she covered 
her grief under the pretence that it was 
oceasioned by the reproach she labour- 
ed under for being the cause of their se- 
paration. , 


“You would have followed him,® 
said she to lady Juliette ; but I keep yon 
from going. Unhappy one that I am? 
leave me by myself, abandon me.” As 
she spoke these words, she wept bitter-. 
ly. The more Juliette endeavoured to 
assuage, the more she increased her dis 
tréss. All the objects which surround- 
ed her made little or no impression up- 
on her ; one idea engrossed all her soul. 
It was necessary to make use of some 
sort of vielence to divert her from it; — 
and as soon as she was left to herself, it © 
was apparent, that her thoughts fled back 
again to the object they were obliged © 
to quit. If the name of Nelson was men- 
tioned in her hearing, a lively blush tings 
ed her countenance, her bosom heaved, 
her lips quivered, all her body was sei» 
ed with a sensible tremor. Juliette 
surprized her in her walk, tracmg on 
the sand, in different places, the initial 
of the beloved name. The portrait of 
Nelson decorated Juliette’s apartment; 
Corally’s eyes never failed fixing upon 
it, when she thought herself unobserved: 
it was in vain she wished to turn them | 
from it; they soon returned to it, as it — 
were mechanically, and with one of 
those emotions in which the -soul isan 
accomplice not a confident. The distress 
in which she was immersed dispersed on 
the sight of it, her work fell out of her 
hands, and every tenderness of grief and 
‘ove animated her beauty. 

(To be continued.) 
i 

Learning is like Scanderberg’s sword; 
either good or bad, according to bim 
that hath it; an excellent weapon, 
well used ; otherwise, like a sharp raz0 
in the hand of a child. 
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Gommunicated for the New-York Weekly 
Museum. 


EFFECTS OF ENVY AND JEALOUSY. 


over the rocks has deceived me-—Twice 
[heard the voice of distress, and, fearing 
to excite any alarm io this dreary place 
on the possibility of being deceived, was 
silent; but now my beloved Lucy, I 
perceive an object like a female mov- 
ing; tet us hasten in spite of the briars 
into this thicket, to render assistance if 
itshould be necessary. The amiable 
Lucy, forgetting the little strayed, kid 
they were in search of, sprang to her 
husband and hastily proceeded to the 
' other side of the stream, whence the 
soundcame. The timid Elizabeth, fright- 
ened at every n: ise, no sooner heard ap- 
ptoaching footsteps, than she shrunk be- 
hind a bush, hoping she might be patsed 
by unnoticed, as she had formed a deter- 
mination to remain where she was until 
exhausted by hunger or devoured: by 
some wild beast. But Lucy, observing her 
wild aspect, advanced carefully, request- 
ing Stephen to remain a little distance 
from them. The#¥aning moon now and 
then cast a glance thro'the thick foilage 
on the fast fading beauty of Elizabeth. 
Overcome with surprise, to find a young 
delicate gir] at that late hour in so un- 
frequented a place, without delay Lucy 
thus addressed her ; “ my young friend, 
itis now more than an hour after sun- 
8¢f, the chill dews begin to fall, and the 
ground is damp: arise, and let me con- 
duet you to our Cottage which is close 
by, and then explain to us the cause of 
your being thus alone, and in such ap- 
parent distress. 


“Oh stranger,” cried Elizabeth, “if you 
ve feeling, ask not a recital of my 
ows, but leave me: ere the sun 
ll set twice more, poor heart-broken 
wabeth will be at rest.” 











Our cottage, said is quite se- 
cluded from the noisy ; lam sure 
Ican make yeu comfortable, come, I 
cannot leave you; it is growing late ; 
let usgo. Soothed, in’some degree, by 
the kind manner of Lucy, she consent- 
ed to accompany her to their habitation. 
Collecting her remaining strength, she 
proceeded slowly and silently, followed 
at a little distance by Stephen. They 
all entered the cottage together—the 
light-wood fire blazing cheerfully upon 
the hearth; and their evening’s ,repast 
prepared on a small table. After re- 
freshing themselves they retired to rest, 
which Elizabeth had been a stranger to 


‘for more than a week; having for the 


space of that time had no other bed 
than the dewy grass, and subsisted on 
wild berries. Stephen and Lycy were 
up with the dawn the next morning, 
but the exhausted strange, unable from 
the fatigue and exposure she had un- 
dergone, to rise; requested the atten- 
tion of her kind friends, for a short time 
io her apartment: all being seated and 
silent, drowned in tears, she commene- 
ed her sorrowful story. ‘ You may be 
surprised,” she said, “ to hear that Lord 


‘and Lady Barlow, who live not many 


miles distant from this abode of peace 
an@ happiness, are-the parents ‘of the 


unfortunate Elizabeth now under your - 


roof. Being the only child, and for 15 


years the idol of the manor, you may » 


easily suppose F was indulged to excess ; 


and this body now lacerated with thorns, 


and briars, the admiration of every cir- 
cle. “My suitors were innumerable, but 
I must not dwell too long on that: nu- 
merous as they were, my heart was as 
gain 


yet impenetrable—not one 
the smallest share of my aff - On 
the day I arrived at 15 yea ge,my 






Father gave a splendid dinner in cele- 


bration. An intimate friend of our fami- 
ly introduced to us on that day, the 
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brave and Edmund Elliott: the {| what had passed, but it acted so power- 
impression ade can never be eras- ||/fully upon his mind, a fever was the 


ed while this heart beats. His visits 
were frequent, and from the pleasure he 
at all times manifested in my company, 
I began to flatter myself he reciprocat- 
ed my affection ; for now I knew I lov- 
ed him. Two months elapsed, when 
taking a walk one evening with him 
some distance from our residence, em- 
boldened by the sincerity and fervency 
of his affection—overcoming that diffi- 
dence which had before prevented, in 
most elegant terms he avowed his un- 
bounded attachment, founded on the 
most honorable principles, and humbly 
solicited my hand and heart to consum- 
mate his happiness. The proffer was 
irresistible: suffused with blushes, I 
could only give him my hand indicative 
ofconsent. My parents were informed 
of our engagements, and with their 
warmest approbation, the day of our 
nuptials was fixed on :—but jealousy— 
oh distraction! do I dream—no—too 
true. Jealousy—envy in an ungrateful 
dependant—yes; one, raised, cloathed 
and educated on the bounty of my 
much Joved parents, has, by the black- 
est arts, brought me to my present de- 
plorable condition. Perceiving the un- 
remitted attention of Mr. Elliott to me, 
and being enamoured of him herself, 
the genius of evil assisted her in con- 
triving a method to prevent our union. 
She succeeded—-oh black ingratitude ! 
In order to keep herself hid in the 
scheme,with the pocket-money allowed 
her, she bribed my Father’s Coachman 
to write a letter which she dictated; 
representing me‘ the most abandoned 
of my sex; and that my marriage with 
him Ma oi cover criminal conduct 
with othérs—and conveyed this letter 
secretly to my adored Edmund. 


His high respect for me would not 
ayffer him to give the smallest hint of 
































consequence ; and during his illness he 
sent repeatedly for me; at length I 
went, but alas! the explanation came 
too late: he drew me to him acd as 
sured me it was not a belief, but the 
dismal uncertainty which occasioned 
the distress which fast hurried him to 
the tomb, Conscious of my innocence, 
and almost struck lifeless at the base- 
ness of the plot, ’twas more than I could 
bear ; I fainted and remained for some 
time insensible: means however were 
employed to restore me, and, when my 
senses returned, I was called to take a 
last farewell of my beloved Edmund, 
I drew hear and laid my faee upon his, 
which was bathed with my tears, but 
the icy chili of death stole fast upon 
hing, and, in a few minutes, he breathed 
nists Oh torturing recollection! I 
clung to his precious remains until they 
were forced from me to be lJaid in the 
grave. Itook my leave of him and” 
happiness together. 

Home had now no comforts forme. 
I resolved to see my parents no more; 
and without a change of raiment, wate 
dered not knowing where. As Prove * 
dence has directed me to your hospita 
ble dwelling, I pray that his blessings 
may rest upon you ; my strength is rap- 
idly going ; if you should see my pa — 
rents in their search for me, inform them 
their much loved Elizabeth died, spot 
less as the lily, a vietim to jealousy and 
envy. Here she finished her mouroful 
tale. | 

She received the blessings of the) 
good family, and, in a few hours, the 
much injured, but innocent and beau 
ful Elizabeth, expired. 
fae etititen oma . 
Princes and their Grandees, of # 
men, are the unhappiest ; for they 
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least alone. 
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a For the New-York Weekly Museum. ing boundaries of the world,”* and 
was the _ ‘}roams with her over new-created re- 
make THE INFLUENCE OF FANCY. gions, and extensive worlds, Phere it is 
nm Came Let those, in whom the throb of ge- not allowed oo corporeal impurity to 
acd as nius never was experienced, alone de- oo. oe ite frailty o be found. 
but the claim against the influence of the Fancy r the poet Wikies to deseribe the arg 
, ; 2 er passions 5 to excite feelings of pity, 
casioned upon the operations of the heart. ‘Phe ot have. sai alien ae 
him to mind totally devoid of fancy belongs bk i faile. Fane pu pie i 
locence, only to the dreary misanthrope and the etn ares Med ree cs by ~ 
e base- frozen calculator. To the painter, the POM ED iia oe. pe net wt bh 
I could hand of Fancy, with ber fairy toueh, |}, | © ot ae rin 5 
1 sel makes all lovely and beautiful as the indeed never existing in reality, interest 
t were frst morning of creation, or as the vivid ard and oat ply. aerenaey degree 
hen my tints of the rainbow. Tothe musician, a sayy tte aA eis if the poet 
take a the notes of etherial harmony come ad made no deviation from nature. 
dmund, wafted on every breeze,by her enchant- Such are the employments of the 
on his, ing influence. To the bard, she appears || child of fancy ;—they bear him indeed 
rs, but the angel of life and light—lifts him || above these subiunary scenes, but they 
! upon above the baser propensities of nature,|| unfit him to encounter the difficulties he 
eathed and fixes his gaze on things eternally || must expect to meet throughout life — 
ion! I sublime ; thus constituting that high pre- || The vulgar mass of men cannot relish 
il they rogative of the lyre, which has been so || what appears to the Bard the highest 
in the beautifully described by one of its vo-|}enjoyment. He wings his flight afar— 
m and * taries :— but when he returns, sorrow and disap- 























The mouldering rocks, the Hero's hope, 
shall fail, 

Earthquakes shall heave the mountains to 
the vale, 

The shrine of adamant betray its trust, 

And the proud pyramid dissolve to dust; 

The LYRE alone immortal fame secures, 

For song alone through Nature’s change 
endures ; 

Transfused like life, from breast to breast it 
glows, 

From sire to son by sure succession flows, 

Speeds its unceasing flight from clime to 
clime, ‘ 

Outstripping death upon the wings of time. 

Montgomery. 


To the poet, Fancy is often more 
eflicacious in producing powerful emo- 
tion, than even nature herself. Plain 
reality may please for a while, but it has 
its limit. Fancy, on the other hand, 
knows no bound. The “ seraph-wings 
ofextacy” bear the spirit far beyond 


pointment stare him in the face. The 
rocks and trees move not at the sound 
of his Lyre ; the river delays not its 
course ; and man pursues the “ tenor 
of his way,” regardless of the minstrel’s 
exertions. But a few are able to taste 
with him the pleasure he experiences ;-—— 
and even of that few, how large a pro- 
portion turn away from him, either 
through selfish interest, or tormenting 
jealousy. The Bard, when he treads on 
earth, treads there alone. The voice of” 
human sympathy seldom reaches his 
ear ;—the flowers of enjoyment are per-'. 
petually withered by the blasts of dis- 
appointment, and the grave hides at 
length forever, from the sight of an un- 
feeling world, the victim of its scorn and 
cold-blooded neglect. During life, he 
has to conflict with all the different pas- 
sions and propensities of men; and, even 


















what Lucretius has termed the “ flam- 


* Flammantia mania mundi, 
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if he should happen to strike the chord 
which sounds in unison with their feel- 
ings, what has he not to expect from 
their ingratitude ? i 


Ambition him shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood him shall try, 
And hard Unkindnes;’ altered eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow. . 
Gray. 
Too often, it is to be feared, he sinks 
under the accumulated load of his mi- 
series, and leaves a world in despair, 
where his merit was disregarded and 
jhis efforts discouraged. The cold and 
wintry gale often passes too roughly 
over the form of Genius ; and the mind 
that was created for the exercise of the 
best feelings of our nature, either 
* Yields to heaven the breath it gave,” 


or subsides into brutal apathy, and slug- 
gish indifferende. The hero and the 
conqueror have splendid monuments and 
trophies raised in their honour while 
they live ; their exploifs furnish subjects 
to the arts of painting, poetry, and elo- 
quence ;—but the offspring of Fancy 
must he content to know, that it is only 
from the cypress that blooms upon his 
sepulchre, that his fame can arise in its 
_ true splendor. He resembles, in the 
_ words of an elegant American author, 
“ Some canonized saint, before whose 
“shrine treasures are lavished, and 
* clouds of incense offered up, and to 
“ whom, while living, the cold hand of 
‘¢ charity refused the’ pittance that 
“ would have soothed his miseries.” ° 

~ Yet look forward with hope, victims 
of sorrow and pain! Posterity alone is 
the tribunal to which you must appeal. 
She, like an impartial judge, will discluse 
your true merits, and reward you with 
* an immortality of fame” ;—and, while 





the mass of those whose works may for 
2 space please a frail and wavering po» 
o .. . - -- ~~ 





pulace, shall be consigned to everlasting 
forgetfulness, the fruits of your exer. 
tions shall obtain a conspicuous place in 
the temple of literature, and your brows 
be crowned with a laurel, which “ per. 
durable with time,” shall bloom unin- 
jured to the latest posterity. Your 
tomb shall be the resort of future beings 
as unhappy as yourselves, and the pa- 


|| thetic strains ye sung so well, be echoed 


over your remains, Life has past but 
roughly over your heads ; your cheeks 
were never pillowed on the bosom of 
sympathy iy et, in death, all shall be 
well ;— 


Yet shall your grave with rising flowers be 
drest, 

And the green turf lie lightly on your breast; 

There shall the Morn her earliest tears 
bestow, 

There the first roses of the year shall blow, 


[ Pope.] 
AURELITS. 


LY RAT CD 
Advice to the Fair Sex, on the choice 


of a HusBanp. % 





** Love is strong as death, jealousy cruel 
as the grave.” Canticles, viii. 6 


A youne lady surrounded with the 


gifts of fortune (or supposed so by the 
world) though entirely destitute of in- 
ternal endowments or personal attrac- 
tions, will always find men enough (pro- 
perly styled furtune-hunters) that, mere- 
ly for the sake of making their fortunes, 
will profess themselves their sincere ad- 


mirers and devotees, though without the ~ 


least pretence to rea) affection and re- 
gard for the ladies whom they address. 
And as it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish a real lover from a designing fiat- 
erer, and the female sex are so apt to 


be caught by the fair specches, and pro- | 
fessions of those who are pleased to- 


make use of them, it is the indispensi- 
ble duty, as well as interest of every 
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eed on a certain object. 


‘lady undeserving, in every respect, of 


_ second or third refusal ; but permit me, 


' itendant of a strong passion, and vio- 
~ lent in its emoti@is ; beware, therefore, 
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young lady, to be well acquainted with 
the character, situation, and intentions 
of the man who visits her as an humble 
servant, before she suffers herself to 
think favourably of, and fix her esteem 
on him; for it is very difficult to alter’ 
or remove affection, after it is once pla- 
Bat after 
meeting with a gentleman, who has al- 
ways endeavoured to approve himself 
worthy her approbation, one who is up- 
on an equality, or rather in a superior 
situation to her, and has an undeniable 
reputation; of a religious turn of mind, 
sweetness of temper, and whom she se- 
eretly does esteem; to trifle with such 
aone, I think must be deemed ex- 
tremely wrong and imprudent; to play 
the coquet with such, plainly proves the 


% sincere, honourable a lover.—It is 
often said, a man must not regard a first, 


toobserve, such a conduct and beha- 
hy one who unfeignedly esteems 
alady will prove far more disgusting 
aod weak, than yielding upon the first 
asking a question; as one would appear 
too forward, the other would be thouglit 
4 proof of coolness, indifference, or want 
of affection. As jealousy is often the 


Ye virgins, how you behave to those 
whom ye would wish (not imprudently) 
fomake you partners and companions 
for life Boston Evn. Gazette. | 


—— 


— 








He that has given Gop his worship, | 
and man his due, is entertained with 
*omfortable presages, wears off smooth- 
ly and expires in pleasure. 








€ath is no more than a turning us 
from time to eternity : It leads) 
mortality; and that is recom- 
re enough for the suffering of it. | 
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‘MONITORIAL. 

EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE OF THE 
REV. W. B. COLLYER, D.D. BOSTON. 
Tne channels of a man’s information 

are confined to the past and to the pres- 
ent. He travels with a mist perpetual- 
ly before his eyes: but when he looks 
back—the road which he has already 
trodden is clearly discernable: no va- 
pour hovers over it: it is visible in ali 
its parts, except those very remote por- 
tions of it which have dwindled into the 
obscurity of prolonged perspective. The 
faithful and impartial record of the in- 
spired pages, causes the earliest periods 
of time to roll back for the instruction 
of these latter days. In a moment we 
fee] ourselves transported into the gard- 
en of Gop, and hear his voice whisper- 
ing amid the trees of Paradise in the 
cool of the day. We accompany the 
patriarch from his country and his fa- 
ther’s house: we traverse with him, 
conducted by an invisible hand, the 
land, in the “ length thereof, and in the 
breadth thereof;” we rest wherever he 
pitches his tent: we participate his do- 
mestic joys and sorrows ; and at length 
we follow him to his long home, and 
see his bedy deposited in the grave, 
there to slumber ¢ until the times of the 
restitution of all things.’ We are hur- 
ried into the camps of the Alexanders 
and Cesars of the day: we visit their 
tents, and listen to their projects to dis- 
turb the repose of mankiod: we per- 
ceive these desigus carried into effect, 
just so far as the wisdom of Providence 
permits, and no farther: and we see 
the destroyers of the order and harmo- 
ny of society, sinking one after another 
into the dust and the silence of death. 
History snatches from the hand of time, 
all that is valuable and useful.. By her 
magic pencil the departed visions of 
ancient davs return, and the fathers 
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pass and repass before our eyes, that 
we may see, and admire, and imitate 
their excellencies: that we may abhor 
and avoid their vices: that we may pity 
and escape their weaknesses: that our 
understandings may be enlightened, our 
judgments be established in truth, and 
our minds conducted through the low- 
ly and peaceful path of religion to the 


eternal temple of Gop. 
—_—=— 








VARIETY. 
cnatellpeoees 
FRANCIS BASSEMPIFRRE, 
A GENERAL of the Swiss guardsin the 
service of Louis XIII. He indulged his 
_wit at the expense of his liberty, for he 
was confined in the Bastile for his caus- 
tie speeches. He passed his time in 
prison in reading and writing. One day, 
as he Was busily turning over the leaves 
of the Bible, a friend asked him, “ what 
he was looking for?’ “ A passage,” said 
he, “ which I cannot find.” This pas- 
sage was the way out of prison. When 
he was liberated, Louis XIII. asked 
him his age, and he reported himself to 
be more than fifty. The king seeming 
surprised, “Sire,” he answered, “I de- 
duct ten years passed in the Bastile, 
because [ did not employ them in your 
service.” 

Ilow happily was this allusion to his 
confinement converted into an elegant 

¢ompliment! 





WHAT IS BEAUTY! 


How various, and even opposite, are 
the notions which the natives of differ- 
ent countries entertain of personal beau- 
ty! Yetthere can be no doubt that 
the expression of the soft emotions of 
benevolence, pity, and love, as shown 
in the female face, is pleasing to all the 
world. The different opinions of beauty 
entertained in various countries, relate to 
to coleur and forfa : and these opinions 











arise from national customs, or certain— 
prejudices widely extended, which alter 

the natural taste. In China, the chief 
beauty of women is thought to consist 

in the smallness of their feet: as soon 

as girls are born, the nurses confine their 

feet with the tightest ligatures, to pre- 

vent their growth. ‘The women of 

Arabia colour their eye-brows with a 

black powder, and draw a black line 

under their eyes, to make them appear 

more promineut and expressive, 








































THE BAELER, 

Is a perpetual quisance to society. It 
commonly happens that shallow streams 
make the loudest noise ; so those who 
talk the most, very often talk the great- 
est nonsense, People who are fond of 
hearing themselves, have but few op- 
portunities of improving from the con 
versation of others; and though they — 





| 
| 
weary their hearers, they will pvt be 
prevailed upon to believe it possible. vi 
To talk much and well, rene ft 
judgment, retentive memory, and y 
understanding, with a vast command of to 
temper ;—for be assured, if you talk 
much, you will meet with many severe | 
attacks for the innavation you are big 
ing on the time, patience, and pleasuft dip 
of others. y . 
0 
ATTENTION TH® LADIES!! Bf yoy 
RECIPE FOR A LADY’S DRESS- Ma 
Let your Ear-Rings be Attention, & 
circled by the Pearls of Refinements A 
the Diamonds of your Necklace be # ond 
Truth, and the chain Christianity; yO | ip 
Bosom Pin Charity, ornamented Wi i 
the Pearls of Gentleness ; your Finge® ‘ie “ 
Rings be fection, surrounded with the ® 
Diamonds of Industry ; your Girdle be B A 


Simplicity, with tassels of Good Humow’ 
let your thicker Garb be Virtue, 
your Drapery, Politeness; let | 
shoes be Wisdom, secured by the 
les of Perseverence.—Vermont 
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a” WEALTH 
ter Procured by rapine or injustice, fame 
sief purchased by cruelty: dignity bought 
sist by dishonourable practices, or a defal- 
00R cation of principles, are vague and in- 
eit substantial enjoyments ; they will nei- 
pre- ther buy off repentance, nor bribe re- 
| of morse to be silent: the means by which 
h a they gained their point, prevent the ef- 
line fect they promised themse!ves from the 
pear ~ acquirement ;—and they lose the bles- 
sing, in the recollection of the method 
by which it was obtajned. 
y: It 
a ZIMMERMAN, 
who , This eminent physician went from 
creat: Hanover to attend Frederick the Great 
nd of in his last illness. One day the kiog 
y Op sidtohim, “ you have, I presume, sir, 
, cone = helped many a man into another world ” 
they This was rather a bitter pill for the 
pvt be Doctor ; but the dose he gave the king 
vssible. _ it return was a judicious mixture of 
| Z... flattery. “Not so many as 
‘* ait majesty, nor with so much honor 
sand of to myself.” 
ou talk 
severe Suett, the comedian, meeting Ban- 
e make tister early one morning, said, ‘1 intend 
Jeasure dining with you soon on eggs and ba- 
tor—-what day shall I come, Jack ?” 
To which the other replied, ‘why, if 
pS!! }ou will have that dish, you must come 
om wry: 
nT A dashing young lady, who under- 
al tM0pd that “ retrenchment was the or- 
. with det of the day,” said “she had cut off 






fwo of her lovers , and should endeav- 


Fing® Sur to go on with three in future. 


with the 
sirdle be 
umowt 


' A Berman geographer being asked 
hen he intended to finish his map of 


- Loox ovr! 

It is credibly reported, that a Span- 
ish Dollar was seen in ,this city yeSter- 
day evening! several attempts were 
made by the bystanders to take him pri- 
soner, but he suddenly disappeared and 
has not been heard of since. Some 
shrewdly conjecture that the said Span- 
ish gentleman, is a spy; others think 
that he must be a prisoner, who has ese 
caped from the Manhattan Dungeon.— 
Whoever he be, it is certain that his ap- 
pearance in New-York excited great 
astonishment. We understand that the 
Spanish prisoners, both white and col- 
oured have drawn up a petition to go- 
vernment, for their release from confia- 
ment. They seem to think that wher 
war was declared, their fidelity to our 
government was suspected, and that on 
that account, they were thrown inte 
 durance vile.’ We shall publish theie 
petition as soon ag it can be obtained, 
—WNVew-York Courier. 


-_—_----ooo— 


PROVIDENCE. 


’ 


Have ye not seen when Spring’s light gale, 
Wafts countless blossoms down the vale, 

The beauteous leaves descend in showers, 
And strew our path with fragrant flowers ? 


| So Heaven’s kind hand with tender care, 


To soothe our weary sojourn here, 
Sheds lightly down some balms of Love, 
From piants fair flourishing above. 





EPIGRAMS. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE LADIES’ PRESENT 
EVENING DRESSES. 


When dress’d for the evening, the girlsnow- 
a-days 

Scarce »n atom of dress on them leave ; 

Nor blame them—for what is an evening 
dress ; 

But a dress that is suited for Eve? 

ADAM. 

*¢ Your coat is very short,” said John, 

** One day unto his brother; 



















to come, when the affairs of Eu- 


al mpe, dd answered, “In about | 


It will be Jong enough,” cried Tom, 
‘* Before 1 get another.” 


— 

















\ 
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Seat of the Muses. 
— = 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
LINES" 
ADDRESS’p TO Miss S——n H——vn. 








—* It is the loveliest, purest sight on earth, 
A mind of virtue by the Graces drest.” 

_ LYTTLETON. 
You cry beware the Syren’s charms, 

For Beauty’s regal banner spread, 

Will even cold Indifference warm, 

And hearts in willing thraldom lead. 


Lady, Iown her matchless power, 
Nor boast from her allurements free, 
Entang’led in the silken web 

Of Beauty’s shrine I bend to thee. 


For know’st thou not, where er’e we find 
An hazel eye and fairy form, 

Glide gaily down the stream of life, 
Unconcious of their power to charm, 


Tho’ it were kind to bid us shun 
The lovely, bright bewitching snare, 
Prudence appears a chilling sprite, 
Her counsels vanish into air. 


The friendly admonition floats 
On Zephyr’s wings unheard afar, 


_ For here we pause with fix’d delight, 


And Beauty is our leading star. 
EDWIN. 


a 


For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


LINES. 


‘The man how blest who sick of gaudy scenes 


(Scenes apt to thrust between us and our. | 


selvés,) 
Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
Beneath Death's gloomy silent cypress 


inal by vanity’s fantastic ray, 
To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 
Visit his vaults and dwell among the tombs. 
~ YOUNG. 
Réason's prime favorite, delightful Young, 
Solemn, yet pleasing, how thy words in- 
struct ; 


Tis then that I look back upon the world, 





} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| Why wast thou so impatient to be gone, ‘4 
| Why in such haste to bid a long adieu; 








How oft o’er thee has thoughtless folly 
paus’d : 
And turn’d thy pages with attention rapt,” 
Even I who join the giddy laughing throng, 
And oft am styled the gayest of the gay, 
Do frequent feel within my busy heart, 
Some kind emotion that springs forth to 
thee : 
I dearly love at evening’s peaceful hour, 
When all the world seems wrapt in stillness 
round, 
And every idle thought is lull’d to rest, 
To sit with thee and muse whole hours 
away. 































: 


And view it as a busy, thoughtless crowd, 
Not worthy of one precious moments waste; 
And tho’ thy well drawn images are mark'd 
With sorrow, woe, and all of human grief, — 
Which serve to cherish melancholy’s reignj ~~ 
% is a sober dullness which delights mi 
Me more than all the joys light life can” 
yield, 

Oh! while I sit aud calmly thus reflect, 
On all thy matchless flights on fancy’s wing, 
Supported there by Reason’s powerful am, 
Guarded by Truth’s impenetrable shield, 
Of all the race that ever tun’d a harp 
I wish oe Ugggounterpart of thee 
EMMELI 





—— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


INVOCATION TO HEALTH—BY ONE ~ 


IN SICKNESS, 3 Gave y 
| O neavrn, fair blooming health, where a , 
thou fied, [ims 
Ah! whither hast thou wing’d thy iq” That 
flight ; spe 


That thou no more thy happy influence shed, 
And I no longer taste thy rich delight. © 


Yes, thou art gone, and I am left forlorny 
With thee, the joys of life departed too. - 


Content and peace no more remain ™Y 
guests, be 

But all within is discontent and fears: __ 

Now discord and distress, still © 
breast, 


Scatter their gloomy, heart cri 
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9 Once more return with all thy jocund train; 
eas Otome and calm my cheerless downcast 


heart : 

_ & ike as returns the spring to grace the 

, $ come sweet health, and heavenly joys 
impart. 


—_—_-— 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


\ FAME. 
Wuene Persia’s sacred bard reposes, 
Still grateful memory tondly showers 
The Summer’s earliest brightest reses, 
And Autumn’s latest lingering flowers ; 
_ When Eve her sable mantle closes, 
Or Morn unbars her golden bowers. 


There Genius from his shrine of glory, 
Anation’s joyous homage sees, 
name the theme of every story 
praises borne on every breeze; 
poet’s sacred tomb is hoary 
Yet still immortal youth is his. 


O who would then, ignobly dying, 
Yieldto Oblivion’s sullen stream, 
The soul thro’ blackest darkness flying, 
Cheered by no solitary gleam ? 
er his cold corse lying 
Whefe breaks no glad and brightning 
beam ! 


When o’er the tomb the grass is waving, 
Shall no one pause upon the sod, 
And say, that baitle’s fury braving, 


in his country’s cause he stood— 
' Wis country’s rights—her freedom saving 
Gave up his spirit to his GOD ? 
oy Aay that the fires of genius brighten’d 
sig The slumbering, cold, unconscious clay— 
once those orbs with genius lighten’d, 
hed, And *d with intellectual ray, 


ignorance and folly frighten’d, 
Lonfess'a its power and fied away ? 


4 
" And wherefore is it that the spirit 
retichs to live beyend the grave, 
bear the memory of it’s merit 
' sero Lethe’s sullen wave ? 


Owho ee UPtion to inherit 
‘8 man to fame aslave ? 


| Fate the tieg of earth shall sever, 
~ * sound can cheer the dreary tomb? 








. 


Can notes of joy pervade it ever ? 
Can Flattery sooth, or Song illume ? 
The voice of praise can enter never 
To cheer the impenetrable gloom ! 


Ye Atheist’s hence! the soul upsoaring, 
Yon heaven’s expanse of blue shall cleave, . 
And floods of glory round it pouring, 
its homage upon earth receive— 
Ador’d below—above adoring, 
In both immortally shall live! 


i 


FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

{Whether the following, which we copy 
from the London Courier, be the genuine 
production of Lady Byron, we pretend not 
to judge. We think, however, that it 
cannot be regarded as unworthy of her, 
either in poetic merit, or in the tone of 
feeling that it discovers. It could hardly 
be expected, however, that she should 
follow the example set by her noble 
consort, of laying such an effusion be- 
fore the public.] 

OH! FORGET ME. 


IN ANSWER TO FARE THEE WELL, 


On forget me! and forget 

The brightness of Our morning gleam 
Of love and hope, which tinges yet 

The memory of that faithless dream. 


Oh forget me—whetker thou sail 
Lonely in the Agzan sea, 

List to the wildering Arab’s talc, 
Or plung in nights of revelry. 


For thee—whose stirring soul may rush, 
Where joy spreads forth her treacherous 
charm, 
Bold in thy towering pride to crush 
The serpent’s head of earth’s poor harm—~ 


If passion win thee to her gusts, 
Let not thy thoughts to home be turn’d—. 
Bear not tiat doubting heart which bursts 
To think of peace despised and spurn’d. 


Oh ! then forget me—and if time 
Pluck from thy breast this rankling smart, 
Unchecked by shame, unawed by crime, 
Cling to some warmer, kindlier heart. 


For me enough those sunny hours— 
The heralds of this night of wee— — < « 
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Which led me blind o’er paths of flowers 
Breathing all sweets of bliss below— 


Though like the violets of the spring, 
They opened to the light and died— 
Though far they fled on startled wing, 


When love shrunk back from injured 


pride ; 


Still were they sweetest, happiest, best, 
That hope ere formed in fancy’s train, 

The visions of that endless rest, 
When truth and joy unite again. 


But, oh, forget me !—till that hour 
When all light worldly dreams shall fly, 


When fame, and wealth, and rank, and | 


power, 
And even genius humbled lie— 


Then, if one stormy thought gush in— 
If Jost affection still may live— 

Believe that torn hearts, purg’d from sin, 
May meet to love—and to forgive. 








NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1816. 
—_— a 
Intelligence. 

— +o 


Fire—On Thursday morning, be- 


" tween the hours of 12 and 1, a fire 


broke out in a house occupied by James 
Connelly and James Wilbur, on the 
west side of the Fiy-Market, between 
Péarl and Water streets. The flames 
spread with great rapidity until six 
Dwelling houses along the Fly-Market, 
and three Ware houses in Water-Street, 
were entirely consumed,and the market 
very materially injured. The dwellings 
were occupied by Connelly and Wil- 
bur, Francis M‘Gowan, Mary Cornyn, 
Andrew Gentle, John Edwards and 
Thomas Penny, and the Ware houses 
by Ives and White, Howard and White, 
and John Lloyd. Most of the furni- 
ture and other property was saved in 
all the buildings, excepting the one in 
which the calamity originated. This 
house, we understand, was occupied as 
a Porter-house or tavern, and the fire 
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i| tremes of 66 degrees. ‘Last year the 






was communicated by a lighted 


which was accidentally left ig 4 
room.—Com. Adv. or 


By a statement of the inconstant wea § ter. 
ther at Boston during the last moath, jt J rent 
appears that the 10th of June was the A 
covlest day ever known there in that dea! 
mooth, the mercury in the thermometer fital 
standing at 33. The 23d is said to have tabli 
been the hottest, the mercury beingas Bye, 
high as 99 ; making a difference ine 


least degree of heat there duringsiid J + A 
month was 47 deg. and the greatest93 @ tifia 










deg. Mean heat both years, however, 
appear to be much the same. a ho 
I 


Accounts from the island of Hayti 
announce the arrival there of Mr, Pri 
Saunders, an African, from Lo 
Being qualified, he was sent out 
Wilberforce, the venerable father 
abolition of the Slave-trade, te 
the blessings of Vaccination in 
land. ‘Two gentlemen of the Societyol 
Friends, giving up every (onan 
fort, lately left this city forthe same 
place, for the purpose of extending the 
blessed ductrines of Christianity to thet 
uncultivated people. ; 

Vast swarms of locusts have made B Pot; 
their appearance in North-Carolisa— 9 tdin | 


A common cow bell, it is said, cannot this jt j 
be heard at the distance of 200 yards 'y then 
when they are chaunting. the int 


Fifty houses, estimated at 1000 9 4... of 
dollars; and 40,000 dollars 


U.S. property in arms, accoutrem The 
&e. have lately been destroyed Hen is r 
at Raleigh, (x. c.) tute for 

Chur 


The corporation of Baltimore ate 
bout adopting the use of Gass 45%" 
preference of oil, to light that elf, 


Sixty-four thousand pounds of Maple 
Sugar are said to have been 
Plattsburg this season. 


The U. S. frigate Macedonian 4 
rived at Annapolis from Carthaget 
having completed the object for 













‘ 


she was sent—the release of Amem 
citizens detained there by the Spanl 
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county, in consequence of taking 
aswallow of strong lye, instead of wa 


wea & ter. This should be a eaution to pa- 
th, it § rents and nurses. 

s the An Asylum for the education of the 
that B geaf and dumb, to be supported by cha- 
neter ritable contributions, is about being es- 
have § tablished in Hartford, (Con.) In that 
5% F state alone, it is said nearly 100 such 
ut sbjects are to be found. 

ai . Asingular case of what is called “ jus- 
st 98 @ tifable homicide” lately occurred near 


Wilkesbarre, Penn. A man, said tu be 
a horse-thief, in attempting to make his 
estape after he had been taken, was 
‘thot through the head by his parsuer. 


Something new.— A schooner, loaded 
pork, has arrived at Baltimore fiom 
a, on the Ohio river, after a pas- 
of 46 days. 


e number of visiters at Vauxhall 
Garden in this city, on the 4th instant, 
itissaid amounted to 12,036. The ad- 

i money received (at half a do! 
Wa ticket) and the meney for refresh 
Ments, is supposed to be littie short of 
$000 dollars. 


Potatoes are said to be best presery 
‘tin their native mould. To effect 
his it is advised to barrel them, or bu- 
them, as soon as dug, and to fill up 
the interstices with sand or earth to pre- 
tent their becoming rancid from the ef- 

of the atmosphere. 









The application of Steam on foul li- 
Mn isrecommended as a good substi- 
ule for manual labour in washing. 







a GETS BRIE FeGtireeigs 


Churning of butter is now easier and 
much better effeet¥d by the Cradle 
Churn, which can as easily be worked 
Ma child as a grown person. 


3 
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/ hemancasse rHENomENon. 
from the Journals of the Honoura- 
ble East India Company ships Fairlie and 
an Sibbald, on their passage to Cal- 
- wid (Mutta, in 1815. 
ner ON the ist October, our latitude at 
"was 13 $5 South, longitude 84 00 
o™ We observed quantities of stuf 


Li 


¥ 


_- A child died lately in Franklin, Ve- 1 floating on the surface of the water, 


and ~hich had to us the appearance of 
sea weed, but were quite astunished to 
find it burnt cinders evidently volcanic. 
The sea was covered with it during the 
two next days; our latitude on the 3d 
October at noonywas 10 9 South, longi ; 
tude 84 20 East.” 


“ Remarks.—The surface of the wa- 
ter was so completely covered with the 
voleanic matter, that 1] should think it 
very unlikely to have been drifted any 
considerable distance, as it is probable 
it would have been much more scatter- 
ed. Ito an old chart I had on board, 
there is a submarine voleano placed in 
the same longitude and latitude, about 
830 South; and from the great dis- 
tance from any land where we found 
this curious phenomenon, I think there 
can be no other way of acceunting for 
it, than the probability of-a submarine 
voleano existing in that neighbourhood. 
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NUPTIAL. 











MARRIED. 


By the rev. Mr Jones, Mr. John White. 
hand to Miss Harriot M Forrister, both of 
this eity. 
Ly the rev. Mr Lansing, Mr. Joshua Boyd, 
to Miss Dorcas S Dickenson, daughter of 
Charles Dickenson, esq. of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Milledolar, Mr. James 
Gordon to Miss Phebe Heyer. 


OBITUARY. 








The city Inspector reports the death of 2% 
persons during the week ending on Satur -" 
day the 6th ult. 

DIED. 
Mr. Edward Connoly, aged 45. 

Mrs Bridget Hill, wife of Mr John Hill. 
Mr. Aaron Burk, aged 26. - 

Miss Ann Maria Casenave,daughter of the 

late Mr. John Casenave, aged 16. 


At Trenton, on the 4th inst. Mrs, Elea- 
nor Ewing, wife of Charles Ewing, esq. and 
daughter of the late rev. James F. Arm- 
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UNFORTUNATE GALLANT. 

A young gentleman, who had been 
feft heir to a considerable estate, took 
into his head that it was necessary, in 
order to cut a figure upon the town, to 
act as a man of pleasure and gallantry. 
He accordingly determined to write au 
amorous epistle, in the best style, to the 
wife of a reputable tradesman at whose 
house he had for some time been a visi- 
ter, and where he had been treated with 
the greatest politeness and friendship. 
A messenger was despatched with a let- 
ter, which concluded with a faithful pro- 
mise to wait upon the lady at 7 o’clock 
next evening, an hour at which he knew 
her husband would be absent. } 

The lady, whose person and mind 
" prere equally amiable, upon the receipt 
of this letter, immediately gave it to ber 
husband ; when after enjoying a hearty 
laugh at the contents, it was agreed be- 
tween them that the amorous gentle- 
man should be rewarded according to 
his merit. At the appointed hour he 
came, and commenced his amorous suit 
jn a theatrical manner, with much grace 
and spirit. He was however soon in- 
terrupted, by hearing of tae husband’s 
unexpected arrival. The lady, in an af- 
fected fright, entreated him, if he felt 
for the reputation of a womtan who lov- 


ed him, instantly to jump out of the win- || 
| of all Europe.—Boston Recorder. — 


dow. ~ He immediately took a leap, and 
fell into a large cistern of water prepar- 
ed for the reception. His passion be- 
ing sufficiently cooled, he was permitted 
to depart, but not without a very severe 
horse-whipping by one of the trades- 
man’s perters, and a promise of receiv- 
ing the same discipline whenever he 
came there again. 





a — 

A fellow lately brought before a ma- 
gistrate in Dublin, on a charge of an as- 
sault, candidly acknowledged that he had 
ahand in kicking the plaintiff down stairs. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, — 


It appears from’ a.comparison of the 
different censuses taken since the adope 
tion of the federal Constitution, thatthe | 
population of the U. States increases at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per anuum ; that 
is, it doubles in every 23 years. There - 
isevery reason to believe, that the popu 
lation will continue to increase in this. 
proportion for many years ; perlaps for 
a century to come.—The vast unsettled 
interior of N. America will continue to - 
accommodate with nearly the same ease 
it does at present, all the millions which 
would be produced during that period — 
by such a rate of increase. The follow , 
ing schedule will show the population . 
the United States for 110 years to co 
at intervals of 23 years, supposing 
crease to be in the proportion we have 
mentioned :— 


= gees ae « 






















In 1810 it was 
In 1833 it will be 


7,000000 
14,000,000 — 


In 1856, 28,000,000 
In 1879, 56,000,000 
In 1902, 112,000,000 
In 1925, 224,000,000 


This last number scattered over ater 
ritory of 3,000,000 square miles, would 
average about 70 to each mile; a pop- 
ulation about as dense as that of Mas- ; 
sachusetts Proper, and as the average 


He that talks all he knows, will talk 
more than he knows. Great talkers dit 
charge too quick to take always true all 
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